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Che Society of Wireless Pioneers officers and staff 
extend warm Hoaltdayp wishes to all members 


2005 K2IC MEMORIAL SOWP ROUNDUP 


TIMES AND DATES 
Start: 1200 UTC Saturday January 22, 2005 
End: 1200 UTC Sunday January 23, 2005 


FREQUENCIES 
Five amateur bands: 80, 40, 20, 15, and 10 meter bands. Use a ten (10 kc segment between 50 and 


60 kc from lower band edge.) 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE 

NR - Your SOWP membership number without suffix. 
Call Sign - 

Name 

Location: State, Province or Country 


EXAMPLE 
NR 1853 N6SL BEN LA 


SCORING 

Each completed exchange with another SOWP member counts ONE POINT. If you contact the 
same Station on 3 bands add 3 points, 4 bands 4 points, 5 bands 5 points. 

Example: 50 QSO's: 2 stations on 5 bands , 5 stations on 4 bands, 10 stations on 3 bands. 

50 + 10 + 20 + 30 = 110 final score. 


LOGS 

Please make your own log sheets. Include following: Band used, Date/Time, SOWP Nr., Call sign, 
Name, QTH. The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and text of the message 
you transmit for each exchange. Completed logs to be sent to: Ben Russell, N6SL, 22161 Hoffman 
Rd., Mandeville, LA, 70471, USA. 


AWARDS 
Certificates will be presented to stations with three highest scores. Letters of appreciation will be 


sent to all who submit logs. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 
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PRESIDENT’S 


MESSAGE 
Ben Russell 
SOWP 1853-V, N6SL 
e-mail N6SL@bellsouth.net 


Something very interesting oc- 
curred on two of our SOWP CW 
nets last month. Sam, N4PS, 
chec ked in from an apartment 
where he had no station or an- 
tenna. Sam used his computer to 
contact W4MQ.com and was 
able to send and receive via the 
remote station in Reston, VA 
area. I understand there are sev- 
eral more ham stations that can 
be operated via the internet. 
This should be a great help to 
those who have moved to retire- 
ment quarters where antennas 
are prohibited. If you don’t want 
to get on the air there are sites 
where you can operate a remove 
receiver in the HF region and 
checkout our nets. 


I am proposing to limit the next 
SOWP Roundup to a single 24 
hour period starting at 1200 
GMT on Saturday January 22", 
2005. This should make it easier 
for us to find fellow SOWP sta- 
tions. If participation is good, 
we will consider having a second 
Roundup in the Summer. The 
QCWA runs Spring and Fall 
QSO parties for 24 hours each 
and participation seems good. 


We are entering into a poor por- 
tion of the propagation cycle but 
our nets are still in operation. 


i 


Please try to participate on the 
nets and use them as a way to 
receive current SOWP informa- 
tion in the form of bulletins. 


Last year Bob, W6BNB started a 
Side Swiper Net (SSN). At first 
we were able to have stations in 
the United States and France 
aboard with their Cootie keys. 
Unfortunately the radio condi- 
tions have deteriorated. We are 
trying to keep it going on Sun- 
day Mornings. Check 14063+/- 
at 9 am. Pacific, 12 Noon East- 
em time. Bob, W6BNB sends 
excellent CW with his home 
made key. All of us use home 
made cootie keys and enjoy 
hearing good CW which stands 
out in this age of “perfect” com- 
puter generated code. 


~- SOWP SECRETARY 


COLUMN 
from Secretary Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZT 


As some of you may have heard, 
I became an "old man" for real a 
few months ago. Ordinarily one 
doesn't have a sharp demarcation 
from mature to old as the 80's 
approach and the 90's can be 
seen readily in the not too far 
distance, but our daughter had 
been reminding me that it was 
becoming burdensome for her to 
have to travel 60 miles to visit 
her mother and that could be 
changed quite easily if we would 
move residence nearer her. 
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We lived on an acre where the 
only restrictions for ham anten- 
nae, big-dish satellite SETI- 
listening and amateur radio- 
astronomy were the usual obser- 
vance of responsible operating 
practice. Now we live in a sen- 
ior bounded area with prohibi- 
tion of any antenna except a 
small dish (there is, I have heard, 
a Federal statute protecting the 
satellite distributors of television 
and internet from customer dis- 
crimination by landlords). Our 
senior area does not yet have 
broadband cable access, so I per- 
sonally am thankful for those 
laws being in force. It seems 
that the demand for broadband 
among the approximately 500 
seniors in this "park" is non- 
existent, except for myself, 
which paints a rather grim pic- 
ture of the even greater divide 
between youth and their elders. 


Thus, I reluctantly and probably 
belatedly came to realize that I 
am, indeed, "old." I have at- 
tended a few of the monthly 
"social gatherings" of the 
"association" of residence own- 
ers in this park. Personal and 
small-group conversations begin 
and end with recounting the past, 
politics and the deplorable state 
of human affairs. I have yet to 
discover anyone except myself 
who ever pounded a key or even 
worked with electricity, much 
less haywire a breadboard ng or 
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short-wave re- 
ceiver. Crystal sets? What's 
that!? Wireless telegra- 
phy? Most have heard of it, but 
only from afar, so to speak, as 
beyond recognition of the name 
Marconi being a dead end. 


evens -tune; a 


When I became a member of 
SOWP, there was an active 
group of elder members of The 
Golden Gate Chapter meeting 
regularly, drawing from numer- 
ous cities in and around San 
Francisco, Sacramento and the 
deep Bay Area (South), and as 
far as Nevada and Arizona to the 
East. Here in Santa Rosa the 
number was around ten, as I re- 
call. Attrition has reduced our 
local number to three, and we no 
longer meet face to face. I am 
struggling to keep up with the 
demands of office as secretary/ 
treasurer, all too aware that my 
best efforts are inadequate in the 
long run as my 87th birthday an- 
niversary approaches at break- 
neck pace. There are, for in- 
stance, some seven applicants 
awaiting their certificates of 
membership, and completion of 
the computer database of records 
only slowly proceeding with at 
least 50 percent of 5700 records 
yet to be completed. Without 
this database, the projected "Big 
Register" would be beyond even 
the coming year of comple- 
tion. What is youth doing today 


that even distantly compares 
with the vitality and spirit of ad- 
venture with which we wireless 
youth of 1900, 1910, 1920’s and 
beyond fearlessly braved the 
dangers of high voltages and 
stormy seas, and war-time torpe- 
does though not without fear, to 
become the eyes and ears of far- 
away places and life-saving ex- 
ploits of derring-do? The "age 
of space exploration" is surely 
coming, but so far the opportuni- 
ties therein are wanting by com- 
parison. 


As we one by one leave this stage, I 
urge any member who has not yet 
left an account of his early wireless 
years with us to sit down and write 
his/her "memoires," for publication 
in the Beacon if you wish, but if not 
do it for the archives that are about 
to be added to those already in the 
California State Library Special 
Collections archives. I shall soon 
be gathering boxes of our records 
and correspondence into a pickup 
truck to carry over to Sacramento 
for this purpose. 


Whatever remains and accumulates 
thereafter will rely on my daughter 
to box and ship in due course. I'll 
remain on the job for the time be- 
ing --or until an election replaces 
me. Speaking of which, it's time to 
think about a general meeting -- 
probably by internet or ?? -- to 
comply with California State Not- 
for-Profit Corporation law. Your 
input invited. Please address Ben, 
N6SL, on this subject with a copy 
to this office if you wish. 


A SEA STORY 
By Richard Singer 
0662-M, K6KSG 


When the Hughes Glomar Ex- 
plorer/‘\WCHG was laid up and 
they paid us our vacation and 
separation pay, I went home to 
Las Vegas, Nevada where we 
lived at the time, and was plan- 
ning on taking it easy for a 
while. After about three months, 
I began to get restless. So I 
thought I would look for work in 
the Las Vegas area for the time 
being. 


R.L. Drake Radio Company had 
an ad in the local paper looking 
for electronics people, so I 
thought I would go down and 
talk to them. The gentleman ex- 
plained what the job consisted 
of, which was repairing the ama- 
teur radio equipment that was 
made by Drake. He also ex- 
plained that Drake wanted to 
open a west coast office in Las 
Vegas to compete with the Japa- 
nese amateur radio manufactur- 
ers. 


After we talked for forty-five 
minutes or so, he also explained 
that the person they would hire 
would be required to be the shop 
manager, technician, shipping 
clerk, as well as the janitor. I 
told him my background and that 
I was catching up on solid state 
technology at the time. We dis- 
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cussed wages and benefits etc., 
and he said he would let me 
know, since he had to run all the 
applicants through their home 
office in Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Meanwhile, back home, I de- 
cided I would check with the 
shipping unions and see what 
they had. I called the American 
Maritime Officers Union, 
(AMO) in NY and was told they 
had a bulk carrier named the ‘M/ 
V Sugar Islander’ that ran from 
Hawaii to New Orleans. He said 
it was a fairly new ship and was 
a diesel. I told him I didn’t want 
a bulk carrier and would rather 
get on a tanker. 


About a week later the gentle- | 


man from R.L. Drake Radio 
Company called and said he had 
good news. He said that they had 
narrowed it down to three of us 
applicants for the job. I thanked 
him for his company to consider 
me as an employee, but I had de- 
cided to go back to sea. He was 
disappointed and asked me to 
stay in touch with them in any 
case. I told him that I would. 


A few days later the NY AMO 
office called and said they had a 
tramp tanker in New Orleans I 
could take if I wanted. I asked 
him where she was bound. He 
said she was loading grain for 
Egypt. I told him I would take it. 
I flew down to New Orleans and 


boarded the ship on 4-30-1976. 
The ships name was the ‘SS 
Mount. Explorer/KTSY’ and we 
went up river north of New Or- 
leans to the Continental Grain 
Elevator to load 27,000 tons of 
grain which took a little over a 
week. Several years later the 
Continental Grain Elevator ex- 
ploded and is no longer there. 


When I relieved the Radio Offi- 
cer, who was a young man, he 
didn’t give me very much infor- 
mation about the ship. It was an 
ITT station and the gear seemed 
to be in pretty good shape, ex- 
cept for the radar. The Chief En- 
gineer asked me if I found the 
cases of oil in the emergency 
battery locker. I told him I did 
and asked what they were for. 
He said the radar scanner leaked 
from worn out seals in the gear 
box. I would have to go up on 
the stick and keep the oil topped 
off every several days or so. 
There was a streak of oil all the 
way down the radar mast caused 
from the leaky radar gearbox. 


After settling in on board I went 
up to the bridge and checked out 
the radar. It was a WW-II unit 
RCA S/N 000100. Boy, reading 
the manual it was like reading an 
old radio manual. Check this and 
throw that switch and check for 
so many milliamps, then throw 
this switch and look for a tick on 
the meter from the modulator. It 
was a heck of a thing. The T/R 
was the size of a large refrigera- 


tor. At the indicator the PPI was 
dirty and the indicator lamps for 
the range were so dirty I thought 
the lamps were burned out. I 
wound up cleaning up the indi- 
cator and tuned the radar and 
things looked pretty good. 


The Captain was a Greek named 
Niclolaos Papazoglou. He called 
me by my middle name 
‘Harold’. He told me about the 
Radio Officer I relieved. They 
had problems and never got 
along. He said when they were 
in the middle of the Atlantic he 
wanted a weather-report; sparks 
would give him weather for the 
Gulf of Mexico instead of the 
Atlantic. I thought what did I get 
into here. Since I signed Foreign 
Articles I was hooked for six 
months aboard. As it turned out 
Captain Nick was a great skipper 
and a very good ship handler. 


He was still a little leary of me 
for a while. One time he gave 
me a bunker order to send, and 
when we got to Freeport Baha- 
mas for bunkers, he came into 
the Radio Room and said I sent 
the wrong quantity for bunkers. 
He said they wanted 5000-bbls 
and I sent 500-bbls. So I got out 
the hard copy of the message I 
sent and the hand written mes- 
sage he gave me, and it read 
500-bbls. He apologized and 
from then on we were friends. 
He could copy code pretty good, 
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and would sit in his office and 
copy me when I was working a 
shore station. He liked to stay in 
practice copying code. 


Captain Nick told me his father 
was a sea captain and when he 
was a young boy in Athens, 
Greece, he wanted some day to 
be a sea captain too. His father 
lost his life during the war. His 
ship was loaded with cement and 
was getting ready to go through 
the Suez Canal, when a U-Boat 
torpedoed his ship. The U-Boat 
captain was trying to use Captain 
Nick’s father’s ship to block the 
Suez Canal. Captain Nick’s fa- 
ther saw what was happening 
and maneuvered his ship off to 
the side so he wouldn’t block the 
Suez, which is when he lost his 
life after the second torpedo hit. 


After being at sea for a while the 
Deck Officers and Captain Nick 
expressed how pleased they 
were with the radar. Even 
though the magnetron was old 
and drifted off frequency. Every 
several days or so, I would have 
to go up to the bridge and tweak 
the Klystron to catch back up 
with the Maggie. Needless to 
say, it kept sparks hopping for 
the entire voyage, keeping the 
radar tuned and the scanner gear- 
box filled with oil. 


One day while at sea, I went up 
to the bridge for coffee with the 


eke 


Chief Mate, a fellow by the 
name Hiram Glottfeldder. We 
chatted for a while and he asked 
me where I sailed prior to this. I 
told him I worked for Global 
Marine. He asked me if I knew a 
Captain over there at Global Ma- 
rine by the name of Captain 
Cunningham. | told him that I 
did and worked with him several 
times. When I was with Global 
Marine, it was actually Global 
Marine Development Inc. who 
ran the ‘Hughes Glomar Ex- 
plorer’. It was separate from 
Global Marine, or a different di- 
vision of Global. Once in a while 
they would call me when I was 
on vacation, to go down to the 
Gulf of Mexico and prepare a 
drill ship off shore for an FCC 
inspection, which took a week or 
two. That is how I met Captain 
Cunningham. 


Hiram told me a story about 
WW-II and Captain Cunning- 
ham and the Seychelle Islands. 
He said they were sailing for a 
shipping company out of New 
York at the time. When the war 
was winding down many ship- 
ping companies went bankrupt 
and closed their operations. 
Hiram was on the ship with Cap- 
tain Cunningham coming back 
from the Mediterranean and go- 
ing through the Suez Canal. Af- 
ter transiting the Suez Canal and 
steaming for some time, they de- 
veloped engine problems. They 
made it to the Seychelles and 
dropped anchor. 
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The engine problem turned out 
to be the steam turbine. The 
bearings chewed up the shaft and 
pretty much ruined the operation 
of the turbine. The agent came 
out on a launch and took the in- 
formation for a new steam tur- 
bine. Meanwhile, they shut 
down the plant and kept the chill 
boxes operating using the emer- 
gency diesel generator. It wasn’t 
a very large generator, just large 
enough to keep the house lights 
on and the freezer and chill 
boxes operating. 


Time went on and the crew 
pretty much depleted the food 
supply, so Captain Cunningham 
sent the crew ashore to live 
while they waited for the new 
turbine. They just kept a fire 
watch on the ship. After several 
weeks running the generator, it 
ran out of diesel fuel. Now dur- 
ing this time in the mid to late 
1940’s there were no commer- 
cial airlines servicing the 
Sehchelles, and living conditions 
were pretty much primitive to 
some degree on the island. 


After several months went by, 
the agent was confronted as to 
where the new turbine was, or 
what the progress on obtaining it 
was. The agent informed Captain 
Cunningham that the turbine 
cost was $40,000 dollars and he 
couldn’t get it ordered through 
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the shipping company since he 
found out they went bankrupt. 
However, he would try to get it 
ordered if the captain could pay 
for it there. Cunningham told 
him they didn’t have that much 
money on the ship. 


So eventually, they abandoned 
the fire watch on the ship and the 
whole crew was now living 
ashore with the locals and hav- 
ing a good time as sailors do, 
with women, local hooch and the 
whole nine yards. 


Six months went by when finally 
a U.S. Consulate came to the Is- 
land and declared them as desti- 
tute mariners and was making 
arrangements for the U.S. Navy 
to send a ship in to take them off 
the Island. Well what the Consu- 
late did was disregarding some 
of the Admiralty Maritime Laws 
and he and Captain Cunningham 
had a bout with disagreements. 
Finally according to Hiram, the 
Consulate later got reprimanded 
for what he was trying to do, and 
the U.S. Navy did send in a de- 
stroyer to take the merchant sail- 
ors off the Island. I asked Hiram 
what ever happened to the ship. 
He said as far as he knew it was 
still there. 


Several years later when I was 
sailing for Exxon I was monitor- 
ing the KHT SSB commercial 


frequencies, and I heard Captain 
Cunningham talking to his of- 
fice. When he finished his con- 
versation, I called him on the 
Global Marine ship he was on 
and he answered. I told him who 
I was and asked him if Hiram 
Glottfeldder and the Seychelles 
Island meant anything to him. 
Boy he got excited and laughed 
and said yes it sure did. He told 
me he was going to write a book 
about it but never did. He said to 
tell the old boy Hiram hello, and 
asked about him. I told him I 
didn’t sail for AMO anymore, 
but if I ever ran into him I sure 
would. 


A few years later I found out that 
Captain Cunningham and some 
crew members were on a heli- 


. copter on a crew change and it 


went down killing all on board. 
That made me sad for he was 
quite a gentleman, and all that 
they went through during the 
war, to end like that. I think 
Hiram is also SK by now too. 
Incidentally, Hiram told me he 
and Cunningham were the ones 
who started the AMO Union. 


Anyway, we made our voyage to 
Egypt and the third engineer and 
I went to Cairo and took in the 
museum there. King Tut’s arti- 
facts were still in the country, 
and boy I could have spent a 
week in that museum. Next we 
went over to Giza to the Pyra- 
mids and went inside the great 
Pyramid. What a treat that was. 


We left port there in Alexandria 
after thirty some odd days dis- 
charging the grain. They took on 
water and we sailed. A day or so 
later we all got sick with dysen- 
tery, from the water we took on 
in Alexandria. When we passed 
Algeria, Captain Nick had a 
heart attack. He was in his mid 
to late 40’s. I got on the radio 
and transmitted XXX on 500 
KHz, for I knew a Soviet ship 
was close by. They carried a 
doctor so I wanted to make con- 
tact with them. They never did 
answer. 


Next I called the Medico Rome 
station but couldn’t raise them 
on 8 MHz. I wound up getting in 
contact with the shore station 
(IAR), and told them we had a 
medical emergency, and asked if 
they would call the Medico 
Rome station on the land line 
and get them to listen for me on 
8 MHz, which they did. I can’t 
remember the call sign for Med- 
ico Rome off hand; I think it was 
(IRM). We made contact and 
they asked what we had in the 
medical chest and what medica- 
tions we were administering to 
the captain. 


I got the list of medications we 
had in the medical chest and told 
them what medications we were 
giving the captain. They told me 
to stop everything we were giv- 
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ing him. They instructed us to 
give him some nitro and keep 
him calm, which we did. We 
made schedules every two hours 
for several days to report on how 
the captain was doing. 


We passed Gibraltar and set a 
course for Madera in the Canary 
Islands. When Captain Nick 
found out where we _ were 
headed, he said don’t take me 
there, for I will never get off the 
Island. He said take him to Tene- 
rife Island instead. So we 
changed course for Tenerife. I 
was making schedules’ with 
Medico Rome now every eight 
hours. 


Since we were now clear of Gi- 
braltar, I called Tenerife radio, 
(EAT4) and advised them of our 
ETA with a medical emergency. 
They gave us instructions and 
we continued contact with them 
on 12/13 MHz until we got 
closer, then on 8 MHz and 500 
KHz. I discontinued contact with 
Medico Rome and thanked them 
for their assistance. Captain Nick 
was looking much better and his 
feet and lips were not blue any- 
more. 


We arrived at Tenerife and 
dropped anchor. A cardiologist 
came out on a launch and exam- 
ined Captain Nick and took him 
ashore to the hospital. Captain 
Nick thanked me for all our ef- 


a; 
forts and said we saved his life. 


We now steamed for Philadel- 
phia and Hiram asked me if I 
would man the bells when we 
took arrival, since we were sup- 


posed to have a full crew for en- | 


tering port. He said he would in- 
troduce me to the pilot as the 
Third Mate, since every one of 
the deck officers stepped up a 
rate. Hiram was now Captain 
and the Second Mate was Chief 
Mate and so on. Upon entering 
port I logged and rang the bells 
on the engine telegraph. 


Our next voyage was to the So- 
viet Union a few weeks later, but 
that is another story. 


MEMBER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Waldo: 


We all know that it is unlawful 
for us to divulge improperly the 
contents or even the existence of 
any communications that we are 
aware of but here is a message 
that I copied and can say what I 
like about it. 


SYDNEY Ns AUG 171951 
QSP CFH 

LOCKERBIE BEAVER 
BRAE GKU 

SON BORN TODAY BOTH 
WELL LOVE 

AUNT THERESA 


It is tied to the neck of an empty 
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bottle labeled ““Lambs Fine Old 
Navy Rum” and it was signed by 
nine or ten of my shipmates in- 
cluding the ship’s doctor. 


After I came ashore I sent this 
one: 


MONTREAL so and so 
CAPT some RMS NONE- 
SUCH VCO 

ONE SMALL ONE OR AT 
MOST TWO REMEMBER 
WLLMS GOUT 

Some vody 


Not very long after a reply came 
from the ship addressed to Mont- 
real — 


somebody somestreet 
MONTREAL 

ENVY IS A SIN WHOSE 
GOUT IS IT ANYWAY 
WLLM 


I had been introduced to the cap- 
tain involved a few years before 
and Wl1lm was obviously a fa- 
vored passenger and at the cap- 
tain’s table. It was always a 
pleasure to get traffic that pro- 
duced a smile. 


I am sure we all saw some verty 
sad communications. 


All the best. 


Art Lockerbie 
2234-V 
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Dear Waldo: 


Enjoy the World Wireless Bea- 
con very much and sincerely 
appreciate the effort given to 
publishing it. I believe you 
have come up with a splendid 
idea to publish it on the 
ADOBE net. As you mentioned 
it will be a lot less costly and 
those who want a printed re- 
cord can print it out them- 
selves. I'm for it 100%. 


Wanted to drop you this line in 
response to your comment in 
the March Beacon and I hope 
that you get a good response. 
Do miss the old brass pounding 
days but just prior to WW II I 
got in to high speed recording 
and transcribing which I was 
involved with at NPM at the 
time the attack on Pearl Harbor 
occurred. I graduated into tele- 
type work at a substation for 
the Press and Naval Intelli- 
gence in Honolulu but they 
took regular navy men off 
shore assignments as rapidly as 
possible and in March 1942 
was transferred to Key West 
from where I went into anti- 
submarine warfare in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific for the for the 
balance of the war. We used ra- 
diotelephone on the sub chasers 
except when we had emergency 
messages for our home com- 


mand when we were on long 
distance convoys. Had several 
years of CW operation with the 
CAA/FAA following the war 
but as you know things moved 
rapidly toward voice and high 
speed data transmissions. But I 
can still hold my own on CW. 
HI! 


Anyway, Waldo, I think it's in 
the Society's best interest to go 
with the flow and shift into 
computer mode to publish the 
Beacon. Thanks for the invita- 
tion and opportunity to express 
my opinion. Take good care of 
yourself. 


With warmest regards and 73s 
Roy H. Clemens 0863-P 


(Response to letter) 
Hi Roy: 


Thanks for your reply to my in- 
formal request for a poll on 
“going Web” with The Beacon. 
The “yes” replies were few in 
number, but yours is enthusias- 
tic. It may take longer than we 
had hoped, but the target date 
remains for now. 


You are the first EW sub warfare 
op I have run across since my 
contribution to that branch of 
electronics, WW-II. It was 
called ECM in the middle 40’s. 


I copied NPL, NPM, and NPH in 
my youth, on board, often off- 


duty, to upgrade my _ speed. 
Made it to 55 but began to hear 
words in bird songs and machin- 
ery squeaks, and decided to let 
teletype and tape recorders do 
the honors. 


Web pages should open the door 
to a whole new approach to 
documenting the past. These are 
many old articles and stories of 
the past waiting for the Web 


page. 


i 
Walt, KODZY 


Gentlemen: 


In sorting out my records (after 
doing three income tax re- 
turns), I discovered I am delin- 
quent on my dues! My only 
excuse is that I was disposing 
of three tons of accumulations, 
selling a house in Michigan, 
buying this house in North 
Carolina, shipping six tons of 
material down here, and mak- 
ing all the address changes, 
setting up new bank accounts, 
etc. as well as those three tax 
returns! And me editor of 
Tales of Hoffman for the Hoff- 
man Island Radio Association 
(now including those Gallups 
Islanders who wish to join us 
as Associate Members). 


With all our participation in 
electronic communications 
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over the years, developing it 
into an instant messaging sys- 
tem around the world, guess 
what was the most difficult 
task! Communicating all those 
change of addresses to busi- 
nesses and setting up my tele- 
phone, TV cable and Internet 
service! I spent many years 
convincing our design engi- 
neers that when electronics 
reached the point of enabling 
us to do almost anything we 
wanted to do, the complexities 
should be put behind the panel. 
What the operator interfaced 
with out front should be simple 
and easily interpreted. Instead, 
we have computer geeks de- 
signing equipment, program- 
mers programming for pro- 
grammers rather than the op- 
erator, and my biggest peeve, 
telephone trees which deny 
you access to a real live person 
who can interpret your needs 
rather than a canned response 
with only "MFQ" (most fre- 
quently asked questions) capa- 
bility. Sometimes yearning for 
the good old days is legiti- 
mate! Or am I just an old fo- 
gey now. But seems that the 
great capabilities we devel- 
oped are being overwhelmed 
with trivialities. Wow! Got 
that off my chest. 


If you haven't already noted in 
The World Wireless Beacon 


29 


that we now accept Gallups Is- 
landers, after their Gallups Is- 
land Radio Association dis- 
banded. Would you please in- 
sert it in a forthcoming issue. 
Anyone who trained in the 


USMS at Gallups Island can . 


join the Hoffman Island Radio 
Association as a non-voting 
Associate Member at half dues 
of $12.50 and participate in all 
of our activities. Plus receive 
quarterly the Tales of Hoff- 
man. Contact Dr. Richard 
Waechter, 159 Meadow Wood 
Road, Indiana, PA 15701-3243 


TU and keep the good work 
going. 


James V. Shannon 
5687-V 


STEER THOSE 


COURSES EXACTLY 
by James V. Shannon 


In the Spring of 1947 our Lib- 
erty ship, the SS Oran M Rob- 
erts, had come up through the 
Strait of Messina between the 
toe of the Italian boot and Sic- 
ily with a load of catalyst coke 
from the refinery in Bahrain in 
the Persian Gulf, bound for 
Civitavecchia, on the west 
coast of the boot about level 
with Rome. Navigation aids in 
European waters were still not 
what they should be, and we 
ran northwest along the coast 
well offshore. Approaching 
Civitivecchia's latitude just 
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about dawn, the Captain and 
the Mate took the morning star 
sights. The sky was clear and 
the calculations of both experi- 
enced navigators plotted out 
within a half mile of each 
other. A very good fix. We 
turned east to make landfall off 
Civitavecchia. 


When I walked out on the star- 
board wing of the bridge just 
after breakfast, we were drift- 
ing as the Captain, the Mate 
and the Third were scanning 
the shore with binoculars, 
wearing worried faces. The 
Captain saw me and _ said, 
"Here, take these glasses and 
tell “nic what “you see." “He 
handed me the 7x50's, and I 
took my turn studying the 
shore between the two promi- 
nent headlands bracketing it. 


"Just a beach with some fish- 
ing boats pulled up on it and a 
village behind it." "Yes, that's 
all we can see. No harbor, no 
city. Just a beach." 


I looked again, and said, "I 
can't make out anything else, 
Captain." 


"Come here," he commanded 
and led off towards the chart 
room. He flipped the Civi- 
tavecchia harbor chart over to 
reveal a sketch of the land as 
seen from offshore. "See, 
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there's a headland here, and 
over here," pointing first to the 
northern one, then the south- 
ern. "And here's the harbor, 
right here in between them," 
stabbing the chart with his fin- 
ger in frustration. I studied the 
drawing, took a quick look out 
the port, and said, "It's all 
there, Captain, except there is 
no harbor on that beach." 


The Third stuck his head in 
the door and said, "Captain, 
there's a little coaster com- 
ing up aft to pass us on the 
port side." We scrambled 
out on the port wing. 


She had just one hold in a steel 
hull once painted black, now 
showing as much rust as paint. 
Her little diesel sounded like a 
one-lunger and each low throb 
shot a thin black puff of smoke 
out of her tall thin stack. As 
she drew near, her engine went 
silent and she coasted up per- 
haps fifty yards off. Her Cap- 
tain leaned out of his tiny 
wooden once white bridge to 
lift a red megaphone reminis- 
cent of those used by the 
cheerleaders in prewar Ivy 
League football movies, and 
looking as if it had seen hard 
usage in one, and _ shouted 
over, "Capitan, may I be of as- 
sistance?" 


The Third scrambled for the 
bull horn, and the Captain 
called across to him that we 
were looking for Civitavec- 
chia. He called back that we 
were ten miles north, just 
around the headland that hid it 
from us. A thin mist clinging 
to the surface of the water, he 
said, had caused a false hori- 
zon that morning. That had 
probably thrown off our star 
sights. He ended with, "I will 
send over the courses to steer, 
Capitan." 


Italy had suffered in the war, 
and was not yet fully recov- 
ered. People were still scram- 
bling for necessities, much less 
a little luxury here and there. 
The little coaster's Captain was 


. obviously hinting for a quid 


pro quo. Else why not just call 
the information across? In fact, 
there seemed no reason why 
we couldn't just turn south- 
ward along the coast until we 
spotted the harbor. As we 
watched them swing out a 
small rowboat, and three men 
drop down into it to release the 
falls, the Captain told the Mate 
to have the Steward make up 
some food to send back to 
them. 


Their little boat came around 
our stern to the Jacob's ladder 
midships on the starboard side. 
The man in the bow scrambled 
up it and handed the Mate a 
scrap of gray rough paper torn 


from some form that had 
served its purpose and was 
turning to descend before the 
Steward got his flour sack with 
perhaps a dozen cans of food 
in it over the bulwark. 


Turning back at the Steward's 
call and seeing that sack, we 
could see him mime as good a 
startled, incredulous reaction 
as you could ask for, and make 
the universal gestures of, "For 
me?" Assured it was, he held it 
out for his companions in the 
boat to see and poured a 
stream of Latin language down 
to them. They made the ex- 
pected gestures of surprise and 
delight while calling back to 
him. He scrambled down to his 
place in the bow and they 
headed aft like a college row- 
ing team in the hunt for the 
win. We had paid our implied 
debt and they had amply re- 
ceipted for it. As they cleared 
the stern, back in sight of their 
little ship, the bow man again 
held the sack high, and cast his 


_ stream of unfathomable, to us, 


Latin language at his Captain. 
We watched them hook on the 
falls and saw the boat rise 
from the water as the one- 
lunger diesel started a hesitant 
series of coughs before coming 
up to the beat, and their bow 
began to swing back towards 
their northwesterly course. 
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Seeing the boat safely above 
deck level, the Captain again 
raised his speaking trumpet. 
"Thank you very much for the 
food, Capitan! Oh, and steer 
those courses exactly. You are 
in the middle of a mine field." 


With that information, and that 
advice, we carefully steered 
those courses exactly around 
the headland to the south, 
picked up the Pilot and entered 
Civitivecchia Harbor. Just in- 
side the high breakwall, there 
was a Liberty moored to a 
dock. Or rather, a Liberty ex- 
cept for everything forward of 
the house moored to a dock. 


The Pilot told us she had blun- 
dered into the same minefield 
in a storm and hit a chain fas- 
tened between two of the 
moored mines. Her forward 
motion had pulled the mines in 
to explode one on each side of 
number three hold, a textbook 
mine warfare kill. Her bow fell 
off, separating at the aft bulk- 
head of number three hold, a 
weak point in the Liberty's 
structural design, and_ sank. 
The Captain ordered abandon 
ship. They had lost two men 
getting into the boats and 
safely ashore. She had been 
found in fourteen feet of water 
when the storm abated. The 
sacked flour cargo in number 


four and five holds’ was 
unloaded, and she had been 
pulled off and brought into 
harbor. The surveyors had de- 
clared her a substantive loss, 
and she was being broken up 
as scrap. 


The war was over. But war- 
time dangers remained. We 
had been remarkably lucky. 


A LIFELONG 
INTEREST IN 
ELECTRICITY 
AND RADIO 


(part 2) 
by Borge Haagensen 
SOWP 0664-V, VE7VB 


On June 28, 1949 the old 
Greenland Department ship, S/S 
Godthaab, left Copenhagen for 
Zackenberg on the North East 
coast of Greenland. On board 
were supplies for the Pearyland 
expedition, a few passengers and 
a Norseman seaplane. The ship's 
permanent radio station con- 
sisted of Elektromekano trans- 
mitter and receiver, but since 
communication with aircraft was 
necessary, it also had a Bendix 
transmitter and receiver in- 
stalled. This equipment, with its 
own vertical antenna, could be 
operated independently of the 
ship's station. An emergency 
spark transmitter was part of the 
installation, and it was used oc- 
casionally, when the ship was 
anchored outside the expedition's 


south base, and its crew wanted 
to get hold of someone on shore. 
One call on the spark transmitter 
would bring immediate atten- 
tion, since any receiver in the 
camp, long- medium or short 
wave, would hear the noisy call. 
At that time, spark transmitters 
were permitted only for emer- 
gency traffic, but we were very 
far from any other station. 


We landed in Akureyri, Iceland, 
so the coal-fired ship could take 
on bunkers. The ship was a 
barquentine of 287 tons, built in 
1898, and had a steam engine of 
240 horsepower. The electrical 
supply on old ships was 110-volt 
DC from batteries charged by a 
generator. 


After spending some time trav- 
ersing the ice belt, with occa- 
sional ice observation by the 
Norseman aircraft, we arrived at 
Daneborg weather station and I 
spent some hours ashore in the 
familiar surroundings. The ship 
then sailed the short distance to 
the south base of the expedition 
and anchored off shore for the 
next two months. A tent town 
was made on the flat beach in 
preparation for the flights to 
Pearyland. The weather forecasts 
were of the greatest importance, 
so a couple of meteorologists 
from the airport at Copenhagen 
made weather maps and _ fore- 
casts. These were based on in- 
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formation gathered by several 
radio operators, who copied 
coded, short wave weather 
broadcasts, transmitted on CW 
by many stations in England, 
Ireland, Iceland, Canada and 
USA. The receivers were BC- 
348, and Danish, M.P. Pedersen. 
A tent housed the station for 
communication with the three 
PBY, Catalina aircraft, and the 
station in Pearyland. The equip- 
ment consisted of several BC- 
654. 


I arrived in Pearyland after a 
long flight in the Navy Catalina 
aircraft, Mallemuk, OVJBF, pi- 
loted by the Arctic veteran, 
Commander Overbye. The mili- 
tary aircraft had a radio operator 
as a member of the crew and all 
the radio traffic was done by 
telegraphy. On _ shore, in 
Brenlunds fjord, we immediately 
started rearranging the radio sta- 
tion in the small house, in order 
to make room for several new 
pieces of gear. The final setup 
had a little used, monster trans- 
mitter, BC-375. A BC-312 re- 
ceiver. An unusual emergency 
receiver, Mullard 209 Mk II, op- 
erated on 12 volt DC and cov- 
ered the entire short wave range. 
It was watertight and very well 
constructed. Also, a one of a 
kind transmitter/receiver, de- 
signed by the Danish radio engi- 


neer and short-wave amateur, 
Brendum-Nielsen, OZ7BO. He 
had built many such radios used 
by the Danish underground 
forces during World War II. Our 
radio was meant for use by the 
dog sled travelers, but was too 
heavy, and used too much power 
from a 6-volt storage battery to 
be a practical set. I used it at the 
station for many amateur radio 
contacts. We also, of course, had 
a BC-654, which was the work- 
horse for sending the weather 
reports every three hours, on 
5274 kHz. A Marconi long wave 
receiver was used mainly for re- 
ceiving broadcasts from Den- 
mark and Norway. The 200- 
meter long antenna for this re- 
ceiver crossed a valley next to 
the station. The reception was so 


- Stable during the winter, that we 


could enjoy listening to concerts 
from Norway and Denmark. One 
exciting and emotional broadcast 
from Denmark was the transmis- 
sion of Christmas greetings to 
Greenland. These broadcasts 
took place at night, after normal 
hours. Relatives and friends of 
people working in Greenland 
came to the microphone to de- 
liver their personal message. 


Power for the radio station came 
from several 12 and 24 volt bat- 
teries, charged by either a gaso- 
line driven generator, or more 
often by the three Windcharger 
generators, one each 6-volt, 12- 
volt and 32-volt. The wind blew 
much of the time, and supplied 


us with ample power. The 32- 
volt unit charged a very large 
battery, used for lights in the 
house. 


The other radio operator, Kristen 
Sgrensen, was a member of the 
Royal Danish Navy, on loan to 
the expedition for one year. He 
came directly from the nearest 
weather station to the south, 
Danmarkshavn. He had spent his 
first year in Greenland there, and 
arrived in Pearyland on one of 
the last flights that year. We be- 
came good friends and later 
spent a summer at Ella Island as 
well as two years at Station Nord 
together. He apparently had 
some secret mission to perform. 
He never spoke of this work, and 
I did not ask him. 


He brought with him a German 
HF receiver, Torn. E. b. I was 
familiar with this set from my 
time in the Navy, and it had been 
the most common receiver, be- 
ing used by all three branches of 
the German forces, Wehrmacht, 
Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine. It 
was a very rugged construction 
with most of the interior taken 
up by a large turret containing 
the individually shielded coils 
and their trimmer capacitors. It 
had a frequency range of 0.096 
to 7,1 MHz covered in eight 
bands. The frame was die cast 
magnesium and it used only one 
type of the military tube 
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RV2P800 in its circuit. Two RF 
amplifiers, a regenerative detec- 
tor and an output tube. As was 
the case in most German war 
equipment, individual compo- 
nents were marked with a circled 
number, corresponding to label- 
ing on the schematic diagram. 
Each end of a component was 
also marked with a wire number, 
which would correspond to the 
numbers found on other compo- 
nents connected to the same 
wire. The common leads, which 
went to several components, 
would have lower numbers, such 
as 0 for ground, 1 for filament 
supply, 2 for anode supply etc. 
This arrangement made it very 
easy to repair in the field. 


Sgrensen would listen to this re- 
ceiver using headphones. After 
several hours of writing notes, 
he would put the information 
through a cryptograph, and occa- 
sionally send long coded tele- 
grams to the Navy in Denmark. 
He could only have been listen- 
ing to Russian radio traffic on 
these frequencies, and he was 
probably Denmark's one man lis- 
tening post in the Arctic. This 
took place during the height of 
the cold war, when all countries 
were eager to collect as much 
information as possible from 
every potential enemy. Canada 
established a listening post at 
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Alert in 1958 where eventually 
several hundred men were keep- 
ing a radio ear on happenings in 
the Arctic area. After many 
years working for the Navy in 
southern Greenland, Sgrensen 


continued with the Navy in Den- - 


mark until his retirement. I re- 
cently learned that he was able 
to understand and speak the Rus- 
sian language. He unfortunately 
suffered from Alzheimer's dis- 
ease later in life, and he died a 
few years ago. During a visit, in 
1996, to the Navy library in Co- 
penhagen I was unable to get 
any information about his work 
in Greenland. 


One of the things I brought with 
me from Denmark in 1949, was 
a very compact radio transmitter 
and receiver built in Germany in 
the period 1943/1944, during the 
Second World War. It was 
Agentenfunkgerate, (Spy radio), 
model SE 109/3. All the compo- 
nents were of German manufac- 
ture and the construction typical 
of electronics made in the period 
1935 to 1945. 


The light metal box, about 20 by 
13 by 5 cm, had English lan- 
guage engravings on it, but there 
was no indication of manufac- 
turer, model or serial number, 
inside or outside. A museum in 
England has a similar radio on 
display, but the curator there was 
not able to give any further in- 
formation. 
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The receiver was a three-tube 
design with RF amplifier, regen- 
erative detector and audio output 
stage driving a headphone. The 
tubes used were all type DF 11, 
a very robust Telefunken steel 
pentode. Frequency selection 
was made by a cylindrical dial, 
visible through a magnifying 
lens. The dial was marked 0 to 
100, and the frequency range 
covered was 3.3 MHz to 7.3 
MHz. 


The transmitter was a crystal 
controlled oscillator/amplifier 
using just one tube, a DDD 11. 
This was a dual output triode 
connected as a push pull oscilla- 
tor and output amplifier. The 
output power was about 1.5 watt, 
which was coupled to the an- 
tenna through a matching circuit 
and tuning indicator circuit 
measuring antenna current. A 
small Morse key was fitted into 
a socket on the front, and it 
keyed the transmitter in the an- 
ode supply lead. 


The dry battery supply was con- 
nected via a socket on the back. 
The set required 1.5 volt at 75 
mA on receive and 100 mA 
transmitting for its filaments. 
The anode supply required was 
90 volt for the receiver and 120 
volt for the transmitter. 


On top of the case was a small 
voltmeter, which could be 
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switched to indicate filament 
voltage, anode voltage for re- 
ceiver, or transmitter, as well as 
antenna current. As was the case 
in most German equipment, the 
antenna current was measured 
by rectifying the output of a fer- 
rite core transformer surrounding 
the antenna lead. The banana 
jacks on top connected to a short 
or long antenna, ground, and 
could accommodate an external 
crystal. A switch chose between 
the two built in crystals of 3461 
kHz and 4617 kHz as well as an 
external one. 


The receiver was very sensitive 
and I had, on many occasions, 
established amateur radio con- 
tact with Scandinavia from the 
North East coast of Greenland. 


I bought the set from a radio 
amateur in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1949. I was to join the 
expedition to Pearyland, and 
thought that such a small, port- 
able radio would come in handy. 
I was not disappointed, as the 
following story shows. 


Shortly after arriving in Peary- 
land, I was to accompany the ar- 
chaeologist leader of the expedi- 
tion, Eigil Knuth, on a trip on 
foot to Midsummer lakes. They 
are located at the head of the 
Midsummer River, about 50 km 


thew 


from the base camp. We carried 
all the necessary supplies, food, 
tent, sleeping bags etc., for a 
three-week trip in our packsacks. 
I also carried the radio, which 
Knuth, from that time on, called 
the Spy transmitter. 


Knuth had an enormous corre- 
spondence concerning the expe- 
dition's ships and aircraft, which 
were returning to Denmark after 
a summer's work. There were 
long notes about missing reports 
and film, and instructions for fu- 
ture plans. All this exchange 
took place by radio, when we in 
the evening were camped some- 
where in the interior of the Mid- 
summer valley. The antenna was 
simply a wire from the top of the 
tent to the ground. This arrange- 


‘ment provided solid radio con- 


tact with the base. Knuth was 
very happy and impressed with 
this facility. It was probably was 
the first time that he, on a hiking 
trip, had both radio and radio op- 
erator with him. Any other avail- 
able portable radio set, and its 
power source, would, as far as I 
know, have been completely im- 
practical to carry for a long dis- 
tance. The German set was, 
thanks to the use of small com- 
ponents such as ferrite core 
coils, so much smaller and 
lighter than contemporary equip- 
ment, that it became a small part 
of our load. 


Returning to the Midsummer 
River, Knuth suggested that we 
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should sail down the river in a 
rubber dinghy that was deposited 
in a cache nearby. The circular 
vessel was inflated with great 
difficulty, and when floated was 
found to have a leak in the floor. 
Knuth was not about to give up, 
so he turned it over, so that the 
floor was out of the water. We 
cast off, and soon sped along sit- 
ting on top with our entire lug- 
gage. The sea trip could have 
been the end of the radio, and 
perhaps of us, because we soon 
neared a waterfall. We did not 
have any idea of the size of the 
coming falls, so it called for split 
second decisions on whether we 
should take a chance or portage. 
With time, we became more and 
more reckless, and wet. Luck 
was with us, and we, and the ra- 
dio, survived. 


During the year I spent in Peary- 
land the radio was often used on 
trips by dog sledge in winter or 
by boat in summer. 


In 1952 the radio went with me 
on a two-year tour to establish a 
weather station in North 
Greenland. It was very useful on 
many occasions, and the visiting 
sledge patrol Sirius, in the spring 
of 1953, took the set with them 
further north. They used it to 
keep contact with their home 
base Daneborg; about a thousand 
kilometers to the south. The ra- 
dio now had a wooden case, 
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which also housed a long an- 
tenna, counterpoise, key and 
headphones as well as the batter- 
ies. The weight was still only 
about 7 kilogram, much less than 
other available equipment. 


Before I left the station in 1954, 
I again was with Eigil Knuth. 
This time, it was on a trip to 
nearby ancient Eskimo settle- 
ments. We were away for a cou- 
ple of weeks and I kept in touch 
with the weather station for mes- 
sages and weather reports. Knuth 
celebrated his 51st birthday at 
this time, and I was able to sur- 
prise him with congratulations 
from his friends in Denmark, de- 
livered on official forms, which I 
had brought for the occasion. 


A short time later we had a 
chance to fly by amphibious 
Catalina aircraft to an archaeo- 
logical site about 100 km away. 
The aircraft left us on the beach 
and flew away to other tasks. 
The radio was now a necessity, 
because our pick up depended on 
the condition of floating ice in 
the fiord as well as visibility in 
the area. The information was 
passed to the returning aircraft, 
and we were soon back at the 
station. 


The following year saw Knuth 
back by the fiord with Kristen 


Sgrensen as the radio operator. 
The two spent a couple of 
months on the isolated shore, but 
kept in contact with the weather 
station regularly. Once more, the 
departure by Catalina depended 
completely on radio reports of 
conditions for landing on the wa- 
ter. 


Some years later I emigrated to 
Canada. I gave the radio to Eigil 
Knuth before departure and he 
used it for many years on his fre- 
quent expeditions to Greenland. 
When visiting him in 1982 I got 
the, now obsolete, radio back 
and in year 2000 I gave it to the 
Polar Center museum in Copen- 
hagen together with the story of 
its Greenland adventure. 


Some distance from the expedi- 
tion camp in Pearyland, a cache 
was built. It contained tents, 
sleeping bags and provisions, 
and was to be used in an emer- 
gency, if the station should be 
destroyed, for example by fire. 
This cache also included a so 
called, Gibson Girl, emergency 
transmitter. It was a unit devel- 
oped during WW II, for use in 
lifeboats by shipwrecked crews 
or downed air crews. In use, it 
was strapped between the knees, 
so that the operator could crank 
its handle which turned a genera- 
tor supplying 24-volt and 300- 
volt to a two tube transmitter. 
The package contained, besides 
the transmitter, a 100 m long an- 
tenna wire, a ground wire with 


weight, a hydrogen generator, 
and several balloons as well as a 
kite. Depending on the weather, 
the antenna could be held aloft 
by the kite or the balloon. 


_Switches on the front panel 


could be set to provide automatic 
transmission of SOS on the in- 
ternational emergency frequency 
of 500 kHz, or allow manual 
keying on the same frequency. 


Before winter set in, I was curi- 
ous to know if this transmitter 
could reach the nearest coast sta- 
tion, LGS, on the Norwegian is- 
lands of Svalbard, so I set up the 
transmitter on the beach, to- 
gether with a receiver. A call to 
LGS brought immediate reply 
and I explained our situation to 
the operator. This again demon- 
strated how little power is neces- 
sary to cover great distances. 
The transmitter output was 
around 5 watts and the distance 
800 km. Fortunately the winter 
went without catastrophic 
events, so the emergency cache 
was not used. 


There were many memorable 
amateur radio contacts made in 
the year I spent with the expedi- 
tion. The radio propagation con- 
ditions in the Arctic are influ- 
enced by, among other things, 
the Aurora Borealis, Northern 
Lights, which in Pearyland ap- 
pear on the southern sky. The 
Aurora belt lies around 70 de- 
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grees north. At times I would be 
able to make a solid radio con- 
tact with the only station heard 
on the band. This could be Ha- 
wail or New Zealand. I had, of 
course, many contacts with radio 
amateurs in England, and one 
comes to mind as being particu- 
larly interesting. Around Christ- 
mas I contacted a man in Corn- 
wall, who jokingly asked me 
how Santa Claus was doing with 
his preparations. I gave him a 
believable story, and forgot. the 
episode until next summer, when 
I received a letter from him. He 
was the City Clerk of Penzance, 
at Lands End, and had given the 
local paper the story of our con- 
tact and Santa Claus. This was 
printed, and he sent me a copy. 


I had, and still have, a nostalgic 
and emotional feeling for the 
Morse code means of communi- 
cation. When my father died in 
August 1949, while I was in 
North Greenland, the operator at 
Scoresbysund made certain that I 
was at the key, to receive the 
devastating message. He did this 
in order to save Kristen Sgren- 
sen, the other operator, from the 
unpleasant job of delivering the 
message. Later, in 1954, when 
working at sea, I had to keep 
watch on the emergency fre- 
quency, 500 kHz, on which one 
keeps a sharp ear, especially dur- 
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ing bad weather. The eerie back- 
ground in the ether during the 
half hourly silence periods was 
especially strange. 


In 1950, back in Denmark, I 
worked as a technician for Radi- 
ometer, a company manufactur- 
ing instruments for the electron- 
ics industry. The company was 
known the world over since 
much of their production was ex- 
ported. Some of the more inter- 
esting instruments I worked on 
were Frequency Analyzers and 
Q meters. Several practical jok- 
ers worked at the company, and 
an experimenter had discovered 
that a running vacuum cleaner, 
inhaling ether from a soaked rag 
would jump around the floor. 
The volatile fumes were ignited 


_by the sparking commutator, and 


blue flames shot from the ex- 
haust. The ether was used by the 
laboratory to dissolve red cerin 
for marking inspected solder 
joints. A joke played on new- 
comers who were doing final in- 
spections on instruments, was to 
solder a low value resistor across 
the power line. It was placed in- 
side an instrument while the vic- 
tim was having lunch. When he 
returned and plugged the device 
in, a loud bang and a cloud of 
smoke would scare the poor fel- 
low. 


I had an unusual fault in a vac- 
uum tube voltmeter when the in- 
strument came from the assem- 
bly room and I plugged it in. The 
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pointer on the large meter in- 
stantly disappeared. I tore the 
line plug out, expecting the me- 
ter to be damaged. The pointer 
came back, just as suddenly as it 
had disappeared. After some 
searching I found that wires had 
been connected wrongly on the 
back of the meter. The 6-volt 
wires for the illuminated dial 
were connected to the moving 
coil. This made the pointer vi- 
brate so violently that it could 
not be seen. 


In 1951, the Geodetic Institute in 
Copenhagen mounted a summer 
expedition to Ella Island on the 
east coast of Greenland, a few 
hundred kilometers south of 
Daneborg. I was once more 
hired as technician/operator on 
this aerial photo mapping trip. 
We flew from Copenhagen to 
Reykjavik in Iceland, by com- 
mercial aircraft, and then by 
military Catalina from there to 
Ella island. In Reykjavik, I 
needed to send some information 
to Daneborg weather station in 
Greenland, and went to the air 
traffic station, TFW. I did not 
expect to get any help with the 
message, but to my surprise I 
was offered an operating posi- 
tion by a vacant receiver with 
remote control of a transmitter 
located about 50 _ kilometers 
away. The traffic was sent, and 
on this occasion I experienced 
perfect break-in telegraphy for 
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the first time. The circuit was 
perfect, with my own signal at a 
comfortable level, which even 
made it possible to hear an inter- 
rupting signal with the key 
down. 


The purpose of the expedition 
was to photograph a section of 
the East Coast, north of Ella Is- 
land, from the air. The island 
had an old scientific station at a 
sheltered bay, which became the 
base for the three Catalina air- 


craft, which made the photo | 


flights. A temporary radio sta- 
tion was set up, again using the 
BC-654. It was used to keep ra- 
dio contact with the aircraft dur- 
ing the flights. In a larger build- 
ing several M.P. Pedersen radio 
receivers were installed, and 
they were used to _ receive 
weather information from the 
stations in England, Ireland, 
USA, Greenland and _ Iceland. 
GFA in England would, for ex- 
ample, send these reports on CW 
on 3800, 4302 and 8600 kHz. 
This collection was, as in the 
Pearyland expeditions south 
base, used to produce weather 
forecasts for the areas involved 
in the flights. I was usually 
working with the aircraft com- 
munication, but had the occa- 
sional session receiving the five 
number weather codes. It was a 
very boring job since the infor- 
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mation being written down 
meant nothing to the operator. 
Once, while doing this, I fell 
asleep for a few moments, and 
when waking, found that I had 
copied the numbers while sleep- 
ing, and had continued writing 
over the edge of the paper and 
on to the table. This probably 
meant, that much of Morse code 
reception takes place on a sub- 
conscious level. I had similar ex- 
periences while on duty at the 
weather station, Nord. Here I 
sometimes took a nap on a table 
while the receiver was beeping 
away in the background with 
traffic of no interest to me. 
When my station's call, XPL, 
came from the speaker, I woke 
up and swung into action. The 
Morse code is perhaps stored in 
the brain as another language. 


While at Ella Island I had the un- 
usual experience of making one 
short flight, as crew, on a Norse- 
man aircraft. The small plane 
had to have a radio operator on 
board while flying on the remote 
coast. Since all aircraft contact 
took place using Morse code, 
this was necessary, even though 
the pilot could easily have used 
telephony instead, and flown 
without the extra crew member. 


One day, a large iceberg floated 
into the bay where the three air- 
craft were anchored close to 
shore. It was possible, that the 


-huge chunk of ice could topple 


when hitting the sea floor. The 
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resulting large wave could dam- 
age the aircraft, and even throw 
them up on the beach. It was 
then decided to move the aircraft 
around a cape, to another bay 
nearby. During taxiing, one of 


‘the planes hit an underwater 


rock, and sank to the bottom in 
shallow water. The engines were 
above water, but the propellers 
were damaged. It was possible to 
float the aircraft, using empty 
fuel drums for buoyancy, and it 
was towed back to the beach. 
The total population of the 
camp, about fifty men, then by 
block and tackle, hauled the craft 
up on dry land. It was found that 
there was a large hole in the alu- 
minum plates at the bottom. The 
damage was repaired, while all 
the radio and radar equipment, 
which had been submerged in 
salt water, was removed and 
flushed with fresh water. Re- 
placement engine, propellers and 
other parts were sent up via Ice- 
land, and after much hard work, 
the aircraft was flown back to 
Denmark. The radar set could 
not be used, but the radios, after 
thorough drying were function- 
ing normally. 


After returning to Copenhagen 
in the fall of 1951, I again 
worked on test equipment for the 
electronics industry at the com- 
pany Radiometer. 


My friend, Kristen Sorensen, 
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who had spent the winter at Ella 
Island as a member of the 
Greenland Sledge patrol, was 
asked if he would participate in a 
large project in north Greenland. 
This, so called weather station, 
was to be built on the northeast 
corner of Greenland, and it 
would need several radio opera- 
tors as well as a radio technician. 
He suggested me as radio techni- 
cian and - operator, so I was 
once more hired by the 
Greenland Department in this 
capacity. The real reason for this 
station was revealed many years 
later. The U.S. had pressured the 
Danish government into provid- 
ing an alternate landing strip for 
the strategic bombers, which 
were located at the Thule Air 
Base. Since it happened during 
the cold war, the station was 
camouflaged as a Danish 
weather station called Station 
Nord. The U.S. Air Force pro- 
vided the expensive transporta- 
tion of men and equipment from 
Thule to the new station. 


Kristen Sgrensen and I had the 
only ESP experience either of us 
had ever tried. The circum- 
stances were the following: Kris- 
ten was at Nord with a primitive 
radio setup using the BC-654 
transceiver. I was at Thule Air 
Base, about 1200 km away. We 
had arranged a nightly contact at 


20:00 hours, because Kristen, 
running the station on battery, 
had to conserve power. One 
night, some time after ending the 
regular contact, an American 
came to me with important infor- 
mation for Nord, which he 
wanted me to pass on immedi- 
ately. I told him that the operator 
at Nord had turned off his radio, 
and was not available until the 
next evening. The American 
pleaded with me to try to make 
contact now, so even though I 
knew it was impossible, I called 
Kristen. To my surprise, he an- 
swered, and I sent the traffic. Af- 
ter this I asked why he was lis- 
tening at that time, and his ex- 
planation was rather strange. He 
had been sitting on the bed, 
when he suddenly got the urge to 


_turn on the receiver. He was as 


surprised as I, by hearing my 
call. 


The only other curious thing 
about our many radio contacts in 
Greenland was that it was very 
often possible to make contact 
without pre arrangement. 


The project at Nord started with 
a large group of people, con- 
struction workers and weather 
station personnel, traveling from 
Copenhagen Seto “Thule? tin 
Greenland. The plan was to 
build the new weather station 
near the North East corner of 
Greenland, about 1200 km from 
Thule. 


For various reasons, weather, 
aircraft problems, and lack of 
coordination between Danish 
and US operations, the project 
could not be finished in 1952. It 
was decided to establish a small 
station and have four people 
spend the winter there. Weather 
observation could then be 
started, and the station be well 
prepared for the spring and sum- 
mer effort in 1953. 


My trip from Thule to Nord was 
interesting in that I flew on a C- 
119 US Air Force plane to Alert 
in northernmost Canada. Here 
the freight for Nord was trans- 
ferred to a C-47 aircraft on skis, 
able to land on the unprepared 
snow at Nord. While at Alert, I 
visited the joint US-Canadian 
weather station there, and bor- 
rowed their nice Collins radio 
station to make a few amateur 
radio contacts. Little did I know 
that I would emigrate to Canada, 
and return to this remote place 
many times, twenty-odd years 
later, as a Canadian citizen. 


The first primitive radio station 
at Nord was outdoors, and used 
the often-mentioned BC-654 
transceiver with its vertical 4 
meter long antenna and ground 
plane. It was an advantage to be 
able to watch the air traffic while 
communicating. Shortly after, I 
assembled a station using the 
BC-654 as well as an MP. 
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Pedersen receiver, both con- 
nected to antennas held up by 
wooden masts. The weather re- 
ports were sent by telegraphy 
every three hours, to Danmark- 
shavn, OXQ, on the common 
Greenland frequency 5274 kHz, 
and to Thule, AK X50, on a fre- 
quency around 5 MHz. Some 
amusing misunderstandings took 
place on the Thule circuit be- 
cause the American military op- 
erators there were rather inflexi- 
ble in their procedures. These 
were obviously learned at mili- 
tary communications schools 
and used the military abbrevia- 
tions in the so called Z code. 
Kristen Sgrensen and I used the 
commercial Q code, and from 
amateur contacts we were famil- 
iar with unusual operators in the 
other end. Later, from 1953, the 
weather observations were sent 
to the Danish radio station at 
Thule, OZZ. The extensive air- 
craft communication took place 
by AM telephony on the US Air 
Force frequency, 4220 kHz. 


During the first few days at 
Nord, we operated outside, be- 
cause the weather was quite mild 
for Greenland, and _ because 
many aircraft were making para- 
chute drops of equipment around 
the station area. Often, a pilot 
could not see the small station 
and asked us in which direction 


P40. 


we were located. Sometimes our 
answer was, that several aircraft 
were within sight, but if he 
would tip the wings we could 
give him the needed information. 


An interesting radio event took 
place in the fall of 1953. We re- 
ceived a message from Denmark 
requesting radio watch at a cer- 
tain date on the air to ground fre- 
quency, 6543 kHz. The Scandi- 
navian Airline System planned a 
test flight for their polar route to 
the Orient, and wanted as many 
radio contact points as possible 
in the remote Arctic region. Our 
station, located between the 
regular air to ground stations at 
Reykjavik, Iceland, and Thule, 
Greenland, would fill in the gap 
between these two. 


Unfortunately, the BC-654 set 
did not cover the frequency in 
question, so ham radio ingenuity 
had to swing into action. During 
our stay in Thule, on the way to 
Nord, I had begged some radio 
parts from the Air Force elec- 
tronics shop there. The workers, 
from the land of plenty, took pity 
on a poor ham radio operator 
from an underdeveloped coun- 
try. I walked away with several 
tubes, a dynamotor, crystals and 
other useful parts. With this I 
was able to assemble a simple 
CW transmitter as described in 
the ARRL handbook. It used a 
single 6AG7 tube as crystal os- 
cillator/amplifier with an input 
power of about 7 watts. It was 
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mounted on two strips of ply- 
wood and the high voltage came 
from the dynamotor. None of the 
available crystals were of the 
right frequency, of course, but 
by grinding a promising one 


‘carefully on sandpaper, I man- 


aged to move the frequency. 
There was no frequency meter 
available, but by listening to the 
North Atlantic air to ground fre- 
quency, it was possible to get the 
crystal to zero beat with the sta- 
tions TFW in Iceland and EIP in 
Ireland. The big day arrived and 
I was happy to contact the air- 
craft as it flew over our small 
station. 


Many years later, when visiting 
Denmark, I told the story to an 
assembly of radio amateurs at a 
hamfest, and was surprised when 
a fellow stood up and told us that 
he had been navigator on that 
flight. On the same occasion | 
also met Henrik Kurt Carlsen, 
W2ZXM, the Danish American 
captain and radio amateur, who 
became famous when his ship, 
Flying Enterprise, sank off the 
coast of England, 10. January, 
1952. He was the last person to 
leave the ship before it went 
down. For several days, after his 
crew had left in lifeboats, he 
kept in radio contact with rescue 
ships using his amateur radio set 
on battery power. He was soon 
back at sea with a new ship, Fly- 
ing Enterprise II. 
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At Christmas, the U.S. Air Force 
kindly included our station in the 
number of stations in Canada, 
which were having parachute 
drops of mail and gifts. Naviga- 
tion in the dark was difficult so 
we started up a 50 watt radio 
beacon, located about three km 
from the station. When the gaso- 
line out there ran out I decided to 
bring a drum of fuel out. Not 
knowing what was involved, I 
tried to start one of the two D-4 
bulldozers buried in the snow. 
This vehicle has a small gasoline 
engine used to start the large die- 
sel engine, but at about minus 30 
degree weather, everything was 
solidly frozen. By using blow- 
torches for a while, the small en- 
gine started, and after several 
hours work the machine would 
move. It was a trick to get it out 
of the deep snow hole, but it fi- 
nally came up on the surface of 
the snow, and was used to trans- 
port the fuel. How easy the same 
job would have been with the 
help of a Ski-Doo, but they were 
not invented yet. Speaking of 
things not being invented, I joke 
about how I wished the transistor 
would be available when I built 
the portable radio at Daneborg. 


I was in the habit of listening to, 
and copying, the Canadian 
weather reports on 5625 kHz. 


= 2()= 


The reports were collected by 
Resolute Bay shortly after I had 
sent ours to Thule. One night the 
radio conditions were quite un- 
usual. I heard the Resolute Bay 
operator at CHW, call the north- 
em stations in vain. He was ap- 
parently unable to hear them, so 
the stations sent the codes with- 
out confirmation. Since I had 
copied all, I called CHW and of- 
fered him the reports. This was 
highly irregular, and he was puz- 
zled by my call sign, XPL, but 
after a while accepted it. I con- 
tinued to listen while CHW tried 
to pass the reports to Edmonton. 
This was also unsuccessful, so I 
broke in again and offered to 
pass all to Edmonton, who could 
hear me well. It is again strange 
to think that I eventually should 


come to live permanently in 


Canada and visit all its Arctic 
weather stations. 


The small weather station func- 
tioned well through the winter, 
and the next summer, the 
planned large station was fin- 
ished. Its radio installation con- 
sisted of separate transmitter and 
receiver buildings with towers 
and antennas, separated about 
200 meters. Four 400-watt trans- 
mitters, two short wave, and two 
long wave were installed. One of 
the long wave sets was perma- 
nently used as a radio beacon for 
aircraft. It sent the identification 
NO on 404 kHz, 24 hours a day. 
The remaining three transmitters 
were controlled from the re- 
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ceiver building. Normal traffic 
was on short wave, but on a few 
occasions, during radio black 
out, long wave was used. 


Three Hammarlund Super Pro 
receivers and two M.P.Pedersen 
receivers were placed at the op- 
eration position in the receiver 
building. As emergency sets we 
had the well used BC-654, as 
well as an AN/ART-13, a 
Collins Autotune transmitter 
supplied by a 24-volt battery. A 
paper tape perforator and trans- 
mitter were also installed. Before 
leaving Copenhagen, I spent 
some time at the Great Northern 
Telegraph company's imposing 
building at Kongens Nytorv in 
the center of the city. The com- 
pany manufactured the equip- 
ment for tape telegraphy. I was 
presented with a transmitter, and 
asked to take it completely apart. 
A supervisor watched, and 
warned me to put the parts in or- 
der, so I could assemble it later. 
The exercise was intended to en- 
able me to cope with a possible 
breakdown of the complicated 
mechanical device while in 
Greenland. The Morse code tape 
transmitter was used very little at 
the weather station, since we sel- 
dom had enough traffic to make 
it worth while punching a tape 
before transmitting. I had a simi- 
lar training session at a tele- 
phone equipment factory. Auto- 
matic, manufactured automatic 
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telephone exchanges. A 25 
party, exchange was installed at 
station Nord, and functioned per- 
fectly while I was there. 


Returning to Denmark in the fall 
of 1954, I had an idea about 
avoiding some Danish income 
tax on the money earned in 
Greenland, by going to Sweden 
immediately. I went to Malmo 
by ferry thinking, that getting a 
job in Sweden for a while would 
provide and alibi. With my tele- 
graphers certificate, the obvious 
choice would be as radio opera- 
tor on a merchant marine ship. 
The hiring office in Malmo had 
a job and I would have to board 
the ship at Helsingborg, about 50 
km north, along the coast. After 
medical checks, I went to 
Helsingborg by train, and by pi- 
lot boat to the S/S Katia, SJIA, 
an iron ore carrier, while it was 
passing through the sound be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. 


(part 3 will appear in the next 
issue of The Beacon) 
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OSWALD GARRISON 
“MIKE* VILLARD JR. 
SK 


father of ‘over-the-horizon ra- 
dar 
(from STANFORD NEWS) 


Oswald Garrison *‘Mike™ Vil- 
lard Jr., a professor emeritus o1 
electrical engineering and elec- 
tronics pioneer in radio and ra- 
dar, died of pneumonia Jan. 7 at 
a Palo Alto nursing home. He 
was 87. 


“His technical achievements 
were legendary,’ said David B. 
Leeson, a consulting professor of 
electrical engineering in Stan- 
ford’s Space, Telecommunica- 
tions and Radioscience Labora- 
tory (STARLab). *‘Stanford and 
the entire engineering commu- 
nity were enriched by his person 
and his accomplishments. 


Villard taught at Stanford for 
five decades and directed STAR- 
Lab’s predecessor, the Radio- 
Science Laboratory, from 1958 
to 1972. His initial work used 
radar to study electrical distur- 
bances in the upper atmosphere 
caused by meteor trails, nuclear 
explosions and rocket launches. 
By reflecting radio waves from 
meteor trails, he became the first 
U.S. scientist to “‘hear*’ meteors 
in 1945. His “radio camera” 
clocked a 1948 Perseid meteor 
shower at 133,200 miles per 
hour. 
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“One of Mike's biggest accom- 
plishments was the development 
of over-the-horizon radar, said 
Antony Fraser-Smith, research 
professor emeritus of electrical 


- engineering and of geophysics. 


“He started this work at Stan- 
ford and then it was transferred 
to [Stanford Research Institute] 
when it became clear that it had 
important practical defense ap- 
plications. ** 


By bouncing high-frequency ra- 
dar signals off the ionosphere, an 
electrically charged layer about 
50 miles above the Earth's sur- 
face, Villard by 1959 had tran- 
scended the limitations of line- 
of-sight radar, which could only 
““see’’ as far as the horizon. The 
over-the-horizon radar he pio- 
neered could instead peer around 
the Earth's curvature to detect 
aircraft and missiles launched 
from thousands of miles away. 


It didnt take long for this re- 
search to become classified. 
When Stanford ceased all classi- 
fied work in 1969 in response to 
anti-war protests, Villard moved 
his group to Stanford Research 
Institute (now SRI International) 
in Menlo Park. There he also de- 
veloped “‘stealth’’ technologies 
to cancel target return signals 
from radar and sonar to thwart 
detection of aircraft and subma- 
rines. 
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As an undergraduate at Yale, 
where he received a bachelor’s 
degree in English literature in 
1938, Villard made history by 
broadcasting, over a radio trans- 
mitter he built, a football game 
from the stadium back to his 
dormitory. To the dismay of his 
father, who had hoped he would 
go into journalism, when Villard 
won two composition prizes, he 
chose to spend the money only 
on engineering books. 


One was written by Stanford 
electrical engineering Professor 
Frederick E. Terman, who would 
later come to be regarded as the 
‘father’ of Silicon Valley. 


At Stanford, Varian brothers 
Russell and Sigurd, David Pack- 
ard and William Hewlett, Wil- 
liam Webster Hansen and other 
luminaries took Villard under 
their wings as he pursued his 
graduate degree in engineering. 
In turn, Villard aided them as 
they developed the klystron tube, 
the basis of radar. 


In Stanford's Department of 
Electrical Engineering, Villard 
was a research associate from 
1939 to 1941 and an instructor 
from 1941 to 1942. During the 
war, Terman hired him and oth- 
ers to join the Radio Research 


Laboratory at Harvard, where 
they engineered countermea- 
sures to protect Allied forces 
against enemy radio and radar 
devices. Villard participated in 
pioneering studies of radar jam- 
ming. In 1943, he received his 
Engineer degree from Stanford. 


In 1947, he designed a simpli- 
fied radio voice transmitter per- 
mitting simultaneous two-way 
communication on a single chan- 
nel, as in a telephone conversa- 
tion. His introduction of single- 
sideband modulation increased 
the number of stations that can 
operate without interference and 
allowed military users, and later 
police, pilots and radio amateurs, 
to have their own means of com- 
munication. Previously, single- 


sideband modulation, because of 


its complexity, had been used 
only in commercial point-to- 
point radio stations. W6YX, the 
station of Stanford's radio club, 
became the first amateur band to 
use single-sideband  transmis- 
sion. 


In the 1980s, Villard designed an 
inconspicuous antenna that could 
null out signals that jammed 
communications, allowing peo- 
ple in oppressed countries to re- 
ceive Voice of America radio 
programs despite the efforts by 
their governments to block them. 
The antenna could be concealed 
in a newspaper if a listener were 
in danger of being caught in the 
process of receiving broadcasts 


despite the high-power jamming 
prevalent in Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries, Leeson said. 


Later, Villard, who filled the 
backyard of his Woodside home 
with antennas he built, received 
requests for his antenna design 
from Chinese outraged by the 
student massacre at Tiananmen 
Square. Chinese students in 
America translated his antenna 
design into Cantonese. 


Author of more than 60 technical 
papers and holder of six patents, 
Villard was a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the 
National Academy of Engineer- 
ing and the International Scien- 
tific Radio Union. He was a fel- 
low of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers 
(IEEE), the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and SRI. In 
1998, Villard was elected to 
SRI's Alumni Hall of Fame. 


“His biggest hobby was ham ra- 
dio,’ recalled Fraser-Smith. Vil- 
lard, whose call letters were 
W6QYT, was a faculty adviser 
to the Stanford Amateur Radio 
Club and a license trustee of 
W6YX from the early 1950s to 
the early 1980s. He instigated 
amateur radio satellite systems 
and frequently published in 
OST. 
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With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP 
members as they join our Chap- 
ter Eternal. We send our sincere 
sympathies to those they held 
dear. 


ALBRIGHT, Harry A. 2613-V, 
W4ZCT, Valkaria, FL. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, Oc- 
tober 2004. 


ALTMAN, Julius J. 1233-V, 
W2DxX, Deer Park, NY. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
July 2004. 


BALLIET, Forrest W. 4089-V, 
W6LWD, El Cerrito, CA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, June 2004. 


CARPENTER, Edwin H., Jr. 
5696-V, NBIR, Wilbraham, 
MA. No date or details. Re- 
ported in OST, July 2004. 


CIUCIAS, Zygmunt K. 3387- 
M, WBIDUF, East Haddam, 
CT. No date or details. Re- 
ported in OST, October 2004. 


COMSTOCK, Gilbert F. 4133- 
V, K4SGQ, King George, VA. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, September 2004. 


CUMMONS, Bruce D. 5156-V, 
W8ZNV, Massillon, OH. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, May 2004. 
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DONAHUE, James J. 3989-P, 
WI1MPC, East Dennis, MA. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, November 2004. 


DUGGAN, Orton L. 3985-P, 
W4EQE, Cocoa, FL. No date or 
details. Reported in OST, Sep- 
tember 2004. 


GUSTAFSON, Marvin W. 
4942-M, KA7MGM, Santa 
Maria, CA. No date or details. 
Reported in OST, May 2004. 


HICKS, Walter J. 1333-P, 
K4PQ, Merntt Island, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in 
QOCWA Journal, Summer 2004. 


HOPKINS, E. Ross 2993-V, 
KASDGD, Austin, TX. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
June 2004. 


KRAUS, John D. 5519-HN, 
W8JK, Delaware, OH. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, Oc- 
tober 2004. 


LANE, Wilbert L. 4697-P, 
AD7T, Florence, OR. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, No- 
vember 2004. 


LITTLEWOOD, William C. 
3439-V, W9HE, Brookfield, WI. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, June 2004. 


Winter 2004 


O’DOWD, A. Stacie, Jr. 1011- 
P, WOELS, Lake Tapawingo, 
MO. No date or details. Re- 
ported in OST, May 2004. 


RICHARDS, Frank 4687-P, 


WOOX, Carthage, MO. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
September 2004. 


SEID, Clarence 2820-SGP, 
W2KW, Middletown, NY. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, November 2004. 


UHLMEYER, Thomas W. 
1644-V, WT6X, Porterville, CA. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, June 2004. 


WAITS, James G. 1005-M, 
W4ROM, Destin, FL. No date 
or details. Reported in OST, Oc- 
tober 2004. 


WARD, Seth J. 4815-V, 
KC3 YE, Pittsburg, PA. No date 


or details. Reported in QST, 
July 2004. 
Silent Key Reporting 


Please send reports to SOWP 
Exec. Secretary Waldo T. Boyd., 
P.O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 
95441-0086. If available, in- 
clude date, age of deceased and 
cause of passing. 
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MEMBER. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor 


If any of our members has a 
side view picture of the SS Su- 
jameco or the SS Sutermco or 
any other Transmarine Steam- 
ship, please get in touch with 
me at w2adb@comcast.net or 
843-884-8108. 


Thanks, 73 


Ace Winter 
3506-P W2ADB 


Hi Waldo: 


Hope all is well with you and 
that you continue in good health. 
I'm in my 88th year now and am 
holed up in an apartment here so 
I am not able to do much radio 
work now so have graduated into 
the world of the computer. It 
keeps me busy and interested 
while at the same time I value 
my membership in the SOWP 
and the World Wireless Beacon. 


Best regards to you and all the 
other SOWP members there. 


73s 
Roy H. Clemens 
0863-P 


Dear SOWP 


I have been informed by Lewis 
Masson (K1LJS) a longtime opera- 
tor with RCA Maritime coast sta- 
tion WCC that he is working to- 
gether with a group of enthusiasts 
to open the station again as Ama- 
teur station WA1WCC. Some of 
our SOWP members in the North- 
east area might be interested in this 
project. We visited WCC in 1987 
following an invitation from the 
station manager. During my time at 
sea (1952-1964) WCC was one of 
the US coast stations I worked 
very often with. 


Thanking you I remain yours sin- 
cerely 


Henri Walser 
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